LIFE AMONG THE MAORIS

gradually   forced them  to  give  up  the
practice.

Following the custom of the Polyne-
sians, the Maoris freely tattooed them-
selves, In Tahiti, the Marquesas Islands
and elsewhere in the South Seas, tattoo-
ing was done but lightly, a mere surface
pricking. In New Zealand the natives
who underwent the ordeal of "moko,"
as it was termed, did the thing more
thoroughly. The designs on face and
body were actually chiseled into the flesh,
for the instruments used were" made of
stone, the bones of birds or the teeth of
sharks. With the natives, tattooing was

a mark of identification as well as an or-
nament, and there are instances on record
in which a chief, unable to write, has
drawn his personal moko as a signature
to a document. As a practice, tattooing
is dying out. On the faces of only older
men nowadays is tattooing to be seen;
among the young Maoris, who wish to
copy the white man's ways, it has become
unpopular. The women of the tribes,
however, have been more reluctant to give
it up, They still decorate themselves on
the lips and chin.

In regarding the Maori as a kinsman
of other South Sea peoples, we must note

OLD  MAORI  WOMAN  ENGAGED

FLAX

Topical

Here we have an aged Maori dressed in European dress, and on page 377 are two girls in

oin.   New Zealand flax is a very
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their native costume, which is more suitable and becoming.

useful plant to the Maoris, who make mats and carpets as well as clothing of it.
marks on the woman's chin are tattooing.
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